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as time went on, while the domestic courses naturally interested
girls and women In all the courses instruction was given in English
in addition to the subjects peculiar to the course.1
The evening technical schools developed side by side with the
evening continuation schools. When the Regulations of the Board
of Education in 1904 made it possible for a class in almost any
subject to receive a grant, the range of instruction extended as more
highly trained teachers in different subjects became available. The
courses provided by the evening technical schools were classified
into junior, senior, and advanced, according to the age and experi-
ence of the pupils. The junior course was intended for pupils from
fourteen to sixteen years of age and was taken in the evening con-
tinuation school. The senior course, taken in a technical school,
was planned to extend over three years from the age of sixteen.
Before they entered, students were expected to have received suit-
able education either in a secondary or an evening continuation
school. The course was more specialised and was framed according
to the different branches of industry or commerce. The advanced
course, usually planned for two years, was held in the larger tech-
nical schools and gave the student greater freedom in the choice
of subjects.
At the beginning of the century the traditional English view that
the school should concentrate on the theoretical aspects and the
workshop on practice was universally accepted. Thus the Technical
Instruction Act of 1889 defined technical instruction as that given
"in the principles of science and art applicable to industries and
in the application of special branches of science and art to specific
industries and employments." It was expressly stated that the
instruction should not include the practice of any trade or industry.
This attitude was in contrast to the work done in similar schools on
the Continent where the importance of workshop apprenticeship
was emphasised.
The traditional view is still generally accepted, but after the
First World War it began to break down with regard to certain
industries. The first to be affected was the building industry. ". . .
it was in connexion with the teaching of plumbing that instruction
in the actual practice of a craft first started on any considerable
scale. When once the principle of giving workshop instruction to a
particular type of workers had been admitted, there was no valid
1 In some towns, e.g. Reading, the L.E.A. and the university college organised
between them a complete scheme of education for evening students.